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Purpose: 


FUTURE TRAINING AND RETRAINING: 


Needs and Potentials 


In the face of Canada's economic potential in an increasinglv 


technological and glohal marketplace: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


To provide an overview of the national and regional needs for 


vocational training/retraining programs. 


To identify short, medium and long-term skill develonment 


needs (on a sector-by-sector/region—hy-region hasis). ° 


To designate policy options related to the snecified types of 


programs and mechanisms that might he adanted. 


To identify the role of government, education, husiness and 
unions in the implementation of these programs’ and 


mechanisms. 


To identify the constraints and canahilities of these sectors 


in delivering such programs. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2023 with funding trom 
University of Toronto 


https://archive.org/details/31/611163 78332 


Summary: 


The planetary production site and the glohal supermarket are the 
new economic reality. At the same time, the world is heing swept into 
a post-industrial and, eventually, a leisure society hy the microchin 


and technological revolution. 


These changes are radically restructuring Canada's main forms of 
"industrial" activity and causing fundamental shifts in employment nat- 
terns, both sectorally, provincially, and in terms of time spent at 


work. 


Entire industries are in economic decline and/or are employing 
fewer people due to technological labour substitution. Canada's lahour 
force is already predominantly white-collar as the hlue-collar sector 


heads for a particination rate of no more than our primary industries. 


At the same time, white-collar johs are now threatened with tech- 
nological change. We can expect participation rates in this sector to 
begin to decline as the service/recreation (leisure sector) increases 


in predominance. 


ag, 


These shifts have significant and long-lasting imnlications for 
manpower training and retraining in Canada. This report discusses the 
need for revamping the curricula at universities and vocational train- 
ing/community college institutions. As well, the tynes of training re- 
quired are identified and the need for continuous (life-long) re-train- 


ing is discussed. 


Finally, we identify several short-, medium—-, and long-term nolicv 
options and mechanisms that might he considered. Fach is discussed 
briefly in order to convey the main thrust of each option. The noint 
is also made that retraining will he essentially futile without comnle- 
mentary changes in work patterns (shorter work-weeks, flextime, etc.) 
in order to make meaningful work availahle to all who want it whether 


they are adequately trained or not. 


Finally, in light of this report's findings and conclusions, we 
briefly discuss the role of and impact on government, education, husi- 


ness and unions. 


- iii - 
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Introduction: 


"The skill, dexterity, and knowledge of a nation's 


people is the most powerful engine of its economic 
growth." 


- Adam Smith 
'The Wealth of Nations' 
(published in 1776) 


In the midst of massive glohal and technological change, it is 
imperative that Canada invest now in its peonle - in their health, 
their education, their literacy, their work skills - if the nation is 


to secure the economic well-being that awaits it. 


This investment, already overdue, cannot he delayed. The world 
will not wait for Canada. Yet the pervasive and inevitable restructur- 
ing of glohal systems of human endeavour present unique onpnortunities 
for Canada. Simultaneously, the emergence of the glohal marketnlace is 
accomnanied hy a technological revolution the likes of which mankind 


has never seen. 


Taken together, these shifts are hringing ahout a glohalized post- 
industrial era in which Canadians - if they equin themselves well - 


have the opportunity to play a leading part. 
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SECTION A - GLOBAL INDUSTRIAL RESTRUCTURING 
1. Planetary Production Site and Glohal Supermarket 


We are witnessing an inexorable shift of resource extraction 
and materials manufacturing towards those countries with more pro- 


ductive workers, social organizations and management. 


Quite simply, those companies that extract resources and/or 
manufacture a product that can do so more cheaply and efficiently 
in lower wage societies will have a tremendous competitive advan- 


tage. 


Similarly, products and services are going to he sold where 
they are competitively priced and where the mass industrial and 
consumer markets exist. With 70% of the world's people living in 
developing countries (to reach 75% hy the year 2000) the Jargest 
markets are clearly in those countries. In addition, the markets 
the developed countries - particularly North America, Western 
Furone and Japan - are fast hecoming oversaturated with material 
goods. It therefore makes little economic sense to manufacture 
industrial products on the opposite side of the nlanet to which 


they are to be distributed and sold. 


This radical shift in the process of extraction, production, 
distribution and sales is reinforced hy the multinational corpora- 


tion (MNC). It is estimated that the 400 largest MNCs control 


about 30% of all the world's resources (material, plant, R&D, 
human, etc.). By the year 2000 this economic clout is exnected to 
grow such that the 300 largest MNCs will control ahout 50% of the 


world's resources. 


MNCs are truly trans-national in that they can move resources 
across the face of the planet almost at will. Thus nickel will not 


be extracted in Sudbury if it can he more cheaply and effectively 


brought to market somewhere else. 


The planetary production site and the glohal sunermarket are 


the new economic reality for Canadians. 


This was recognized in a recent speech hy Thomas d'Aquino, 
president of the Business Council of National Issues. "No longer", 
he said, "can we count on our vast material resources ensuring us al 
privileged position among economic powers." He went on to say that 
“the structure of the world economy is being transformed hy a pro- 
nounced shift in industrial power away from North America toward 


newly industrialized countries," 
Technological Revolution 
Mr. d'Aquino also nointed out that "standard technologies are 


being transferred at a record pace to low-cost-lahour countries 


better able to ahsorh new techniques ," 


"In the meantime", he concluded, "mature industrialized soci- 


eties such as ours are heing swept hy a stressing technological 


revolution." 


Unfortunately, most Canadians have vet to accept that micro- 
electronics is a "transforming technology" - like the invention of 
the steam engine, the automobile, and the automobile production 


line - which will change every asnect of our life. 


Perhans the extent of this revolution can hest he grasned hv 


the following data: 


Numher of 
Year Electronic Computing Bevices 
1946 0 
1960 10,000 
1980 10,000,000 


Through electronic mail, automatic information processing, and 
inter-office telecomminications facilities, the office of the fu- 


ture will be an entirely different place. 


Microelectronic equipment is also transforming many industrial 
operations. The market for computer-aided design and manufacturing 


(CAD/CAM) will exceed S500 million in Canada within the next four 


years compared with $125 million today - a growth rate of over 3N% 


annually. 


The market for robots in Canada was less than 820 million in 
1982, with about 250 rohots in use across the country. A recent 
study by Carnegie-Mellon University predicts that hy the vear 2000, 
robots will supplant ahout 23 million factory workers (90% of 
today's complement!) in the United States. By the vear 2N25, ro- 
bots could he handling virtually all manufacturing chores. Sales 
of the robotics industry will rise from $89 million in 1980 to over 


$4 hillion hy 1995. 


Modernization, however, is no guarantee of domestic emnloy- 
ment. The Atari computer firm has just announced that it will move 
its video game and comnuter manufacturing operations to the Far 
Fast, leaving 700 American workers’ unemploved. Similarly, 
MacMillan Bloedel's computerized sawmill at Port Alberni, R.C., 
gets 10% more lumber from its logs and employs 49 fewer neople than 


the mill it replaced. 


This is easily understood when the cost of rohot lahour is 
compared with that of human lahour. Today, automohile assemhly 
workers get an average of S16 per hour. In comnarison, a six-axis, 
servo-controlled, computer-driven robot, amortized over eight 


years, costs $4 ner hour. Rohots also work round-the-clock. 


By 1990, the initial cost of such a robot could fall from 


$40,000 to $10,000 for an hourly ccost of only %1. Meanwhile, if 


rt 


current trends continued, human labour could cost $30 ner hour hy 


1990. 


The capability of microelectronic technology is increasing hv 
leaps and bounds. Thus the Japanese have developed a comnuter- 
controlled, multijoint, three-finger maninulator for robots that 
can hold articles and tie knots as skillfully as human fingers. 
Laser technology is expected to give rohots almost human touch and 
sight capability within 3 years. Similarly, Janan's mission to 
produce its Fifth Generation computer (G5) hy 1990 will provide the 
workplace with an artificial intelligence machine that can read, 


write, instantly translate and sneak anv human language. 


Clearly any comnany that nroduces a material, product or ser- 
vice that will he rendered ahsolete hy change is facing a dim 
future. So are its workers. A French estimate says that new of- 
fice technology could leave 6 million jobless in that country. A 
British study puts 62% of all occupations at risk. Germany says up 
to half of all jjoh categories are threatened. With hetween one- 
third and two-thirds of all johs imperilled by the microchip, that 
could mean that 70 million people in Furope and North America would 
lose their jobs. In Canada; hetween 4 and &* million jobs are at 
stake. All 12 million jjobs now in the Canadian economy will he 


affected in varying degrees hy technological changes. 


3. 


Post-Industrialism and Leisure Society 


The shape of Canada's work force has been changing rapidly 
Since the onset of computerization and automation. Canada has heen 
leading the shift to a so-called ea tenanetrial society since the 
late 1950's and early 1940's. This shift is usually characterized 
by the number of people emnloved in the major sectors of the eco- 
nomy. It sometimes is referred to as a switch away from a manufac- 
turing-hased to a service-hased economy. Others prefer to call it 
a switch to an information-hased economy in that most of the new 


jobs are being filled hy white-collar workers in knowledge or 


information-intensive johs. 


The following ‘statistical tahle shows the magnitude of the 


shift that is occurring in Canada's lahour force. 


Canada's Shifting Lahour Force 


GMR 
Forecasts 
1951 1961 i971 1981 1982 (Dec) 1991 2001 
000s a, Ee 0008 ee 
White-—Collar 1,670 31.6 37.3 41.2 48.6 5,832 49.0 55.0% 61.5% 
- Managerial 420 GEOL DRI 397. 87 726 931 Ge liarerahl: tater 
- Professional BOO Ww lnise. boost. leed | Laosoie 1-601 19.715 Nae 
- Clerical 328 SURI LOS ONGA 4A. BR VLSI 2 GALT a 2c Ss 
- Sales 2R7, £554) 16,40 ) G6. 10.0 12200) 10.1 Ligne 
Blue-Collar 1 G55) 93L.4 672950 029.6 £21.70. 24a) 20,95 15.0 sea 
Transport /Conm. Bala Gee Os alesl) eaten 455° 32:8 0 Saas 
Service/Recreation 514) 39.7 SAEs eG el 849615 SRR oe 
Primary Industries 1,943 19.8 12.8 elke) | EG 7™74 6.2 5.0 4.0 
Others G4y 1a 2G oso aa. Oo 547 4.9 Sa S30 


TOTAL 


5,277 100.0 100.0 


100.9 100.0 11,2879 


100.9 100.0 100.0 


As can he seen, the percentage of Canada's nomulation employed 
in the primary sector (agriculture, mining, fishing, etc.) has 
fallen from 19.8% in 1951 to only 6.2% today. This sector account- 


ed for ahout 90% of all occunations at the turn of the century. 


The most dramatic recent shift is that hetween hlue-collar and 
white-collar workers. In 1951, approximately the same number of 
Canadians were occupied in these two grouns (31.4% and 31.64% res- 
pectively). While the number of blue-collar workers has grown from 
1.7 million in 1951 to 2.5 million today, this groun as a nercen- 
tage of all occupations has fallen from 31.4% to 20.9%. In the 
last year alone, exacerhated by the recession, the numher of hlue- 
collar workers declined hy 75,000 - the first annual decline 


recorded — and the percentage dropped almost a full point. 


The white-collar group has shown dramatic growth since 19541, 
climbing from 1.7 million workers (31.6% of the lahour force) to 
5.8 million (49.0% of the lahour force). Fven during the recession 
of 1982, some 87,000 new johs were filled in this groun, showing 
the strength of the shift into this sector. Occunation tynes in 


this sector fall into four main categories: 


% of Labour Force 


1951 19R2 
Managerial R.0% a 4 
Professional Groups cee. 12.7 
Clerical Workers 11.0 i765 
Sales Personnel 5.4 pagr al 

31.4% 49.0% 


The bulk of the new johs created in Canada in the last 30 
years have come in the last three of these categories: Profession— 
als have increased from 385,000 to 1,631,000; Clerical from 578,000 


to 2,062,000; and Sales personnel from 287,000 to 1,209,000. 


If these trends are continued into the future, under normal 
circumstances we can expect the hlue-collar groun to decline fur- 
ther and the white-collar groun to increase its ascendant predomi- 
nance. Under this normal trend scenario, Canada's work force can be 


expected to show the following pattern: 


% of Lahour Force 


GMR 
Forecasts 
1981 1991 2001 
White-Collar 48.6% 55.0% 61.5% 
Blue-Collar 21.7 15.0 8.0 
Service/Recreation 1A.1 18.5 mist) 
All Other (Primary) 14.6 11.5 9.5 


100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


By the year 2001, there would he as few neonle employed in the 
blue-collar sector (manufacturing, etc.) as in the primary indus-—- 
tries. The Service/Recreation field will he as heavily nonulated 
as the blue-collar and primary sectors combined. These trends are 
backed-up by Raj Reddy, director of the Robotics Institute at 
Carnegie-Mellon University. He expects the nomilation of emplovees 
in the manufacturing sector in the United States to dron from 


25-28 million today to less than 3 million by the year 2010. 


As can be seen, the information (white-collar) sector of post- 
industrial society has truly emerged while the service sector has 
also grown significantly since 1951 (from 9.7% to 15.1% of the 


labour force) and can he expected to continue to do so under exist- 


ing trends. 


However, an immortant caveat of futures forecasting is that 
“trend is not necessarily destiny". For example, if the white- 
collar group were to continue its present trend, it would sooner 


or later account for a full 100% of all occunations sometime in the 


21st century. This is clearly not feasible. 


Indeed we believe that the so-called service society will 
eventually emerge. However, we prefer to refer to it as the lei- 
sure society. The reasons why the leisure society will emerge in- 


clude at least the following: 


a) Continued rise of the service/recreation group in resnonse to 


the needs of: 


(i) Canada's aging population. 
(ii) Worker demand for more free time to nursue Jeisure acti- 
vities and knowledge in its own right. 


(iii) Continued shortening of work-weeks, etc. 


b) The impact of automation is presently being felt in the 


blue-collar sector. This soon will hegin to switch to the 


Oe ts he 


white-collar sector where many more jobs are vulnerahle to 


automation. 


The driving force for automation is a human one. It is hased 
on the human penchant for finding easier and more efficient wavs of 
doing things in order to provide time for other activities (mostly 
intellectual) or for doing nothing at all - i.e., to create leisure 
time. Our drive for automation is heing immensely successful. We 


are creating the leisure society we desire and crave. 


Because of these trends, it is reasonahle to develop scenarios 
for a modest leisure society and a major leisure society. The 
labour force trends under these scenarios are shown in the follow- 
ing chart. | 


Goh Higactusetoadeatiqa tanttoatcttectteattastecatcteet HH 
Rar EEE EE pBE EEE EEE EEE : : Se 
% |) NG nese Lapbuk Force Distao rion EES : 


Under the modest.leisure society scenario, the growth in the 
white-collar sector would begin to fall off hetween now and 1991, 
Stay steady through the 1990's and then decline rapidly in the 
first 10 years of the 21st century. By 2011, the white-collar 


sector could account for only 37% of the lahour force comnared with 


49% today. 


At the same time, the services/recreation (leisure societv) 
sector would accelerate its growth pattern during the halance of 
the 1980s and reach 32% of the lahour force hv the year 2001 - the 
same percentage as were employed in each of the white- and hlue- 
collar sectors back in 1951. By 2011, the leisure society sector 
would reach 46% of the lahour force to hecome the nredominant occu- 


pational group in Canada. 


Under a major leisure society scenario, these cross-over trends 
between the white-collar sector and the services/recreation 
(leisure) sector would hecome more pronounced. The white-collar 
group would hegin declining during the remainder of the 1980s and 
fall to only 42.5% of the labour force hy the turn of the century - 
just 2.5% higher than the rapidly climbing services/recreation 
(leisure) sector. The more dramatic shift would occur in the first 
decade of the 21st century. At that time, the white-collar sector 
would fall to only 24% of the labour force while the services/ 
recreation (leisure) sector would soar to 64% as compared with only 


15.5% today. 


She = 


We consider the modest leisure society scenario to he highly 
probable and the major leisure society scenario to he a nossihility 
that may not occur until some 50 years later. The nost-industria] 
leisure society is already heginning to emerge. It will he a full- 


fledged reality hy 2010 under either of the ahove scenarios. 
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SECTION B - IMPACT ON CANADIAN INDUSTRIES AND JORS 


We are clearly in a period of industrial restructuring and as a 


result, what might be called structural unemployment. 


In this new environment, companies have to glohalize their produc- 
tion and marketing to the extent nossihle. To survive in the new eco- 
nomy, major corporations have to "think glohally", confronting foreign 


competitors on their own turf. 


Companies must also computerize and rohotize their onerations if 
they are to he truly commetitive. However, while the technological 
revolution will clearly create vast opnortunities for new industries, 
it will not necessarily prevent the old industries from serious nec iine 
into bankruptcy. Thus, while auto makers get high marks in their zeal 
for rohotics and CAD/CAM techniques, they may simnly he updating a 
dying technology. The Jananese are convinced that an entire car, right 
down to the engine block, can he huilt of ceramic and composite materi- 
als, eliminating steel, aluminum and other metals. Some industries 


will clearly win, others will clearly lose. 
1. Industrial Sector Restructuring 
To understand the extent of industrial restmicturing already 


underway in Canada, it is useful to again look at employment levels 


within major industrial sectors. 


ane. oe 


The following table shows the recent trend of emmloyment in- 


dices by industry sector, plus forecasts into the future. 


Employment Indices By Industry Sector 
(1961 = 100) 


G.M.B. Forecasts 


1974 1978 1982 1987 1992 1997 2002 


Services 224 261 304 352 400 = 450 500 
Finance, Etc. 167 199 218 2247 275 3NM0~— 330 
Trade 166 174 172 180 182 184 186 
~- Retail 171. 184 187 195 2B 210 220 
- Wholesale 155 154 148 145 142 139 136 


Transportation, Etc. 125 132 140 $151 160 170 180 


Manufacturing bss mms 2), ae ie se he a es eee Cg 9B 
- Durable 149 140 198 «119 100 9M RO 
- Non-Durable hl lait Wi Nill ig (= Sam IG I? Ra bh Rs 1 Ts aS 
Mining LG] 11S ia lee = 1902 410) 100 
Construction 117 +3100 89 78 70 65 65 
Forestry 87 81 74 60 54 49 44 

Composite 143. 147 148 152 154 158 ~~ 140 


While the manufacturing and primary industries are declining to 
below their 1961 level of employment - a trend that will accelerate 
as a result of robotization - the new sunrise industries are taking 


their place. 


hy 


If these sectoral grouns are examined in greater detail, i.e., 
relative to their underlying industry types, the rates of decline 
and growth are highlighted further. The following tabulations show 


the declining and growing industries. 


Industrial Sector Restructuring 


Previously Declining Growing/Rooming Industries 
1982 1982. Index 
Employment Fmployment Change 
Industry Index Industry Index (1974-1982) 
(1961=100) CISGIMTON)). ee ieee 
Telegraph/Cable 67 Business Services 3263 +RR 
Leather 70 Sundry Services 330 +56 
Tohacco 70 Personal Services 283 +RR 
Railway Transport 72 Recreation Services 271 +72, 
Forestry 74 Financial Inst. PAT +R4 
Dairy Products 80 Oil & Gas 250 +R6 
Shipbuilding 80 Air Transportation 240 +34 
Clay Products 82 Broadcasting 208 +55 
Biscuit/Bakery 85 Food Stores 204 +40 
Appliances 85 Insurance/Realty 200 +51 
Fabricated Metals R87 Automotive Stores 196 +11 
Construction 89 Telephone 193 +45 
Textiles 90 Urhan Transit 192, +59 
Clothing 90 Dept. Stores 185 +18 
Wood Products 90 
Aircraft Parts 90 Recently Declining 
Water Transport - 91 
Metals Mining 94 Non—Metallic Minerals 102 (=30) 
Furniture 105 (-52) | 
Metal Fabricating Tip (-43) 
Manufacturing 119 (-15) 
Electrical Products 1925 (-29) 
Machinery las (-19) 


- 16 = 


2. 


There is little question that growth in the services and high- 
tech industries will more than make up for the decline in the old 
manufacturing and primary industries. Projected growth in the com 
puting industry alone in the next four years is enough to offset 
the combined losses in the shrinking steel and auto industries. 
And new johs go with the growth - easily sufficient to replace the 
jobs lost in the old industries. For example, Hewlett-Packard, one 
of the medium-size high-tech companies employs 57,000 neonle, Xerox 
more than 100,000. Two more comnanies of this size in the 1980s 


will make up for all the jobs lost in the auto industry. 


Regional Restructuring 


There has heen a similar restructuring among the Canadian 


Provinces as shown by the following table. 


Fmployment Indices by Province 
(1961 = 100) 
Changes 
1974 1978 1982 1974-82 LS7R-RP 


Alberta 163 203 242, 79 a9 
British Columbia 167 174 172 9) (2) 
Saskatchewan 130 143 157 27 14 
Ontario 148 151 153 2 
Atlantic Provinces 139 137 143 4 A 
Manitoha 128 125 127 (1) 2 
Quebec 130 «127, 12010) (2D 
Composi te 143 147 148 fy 7 


=i yg 


Most of the growth in the last decade has occurred in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, predominantly as a result of the OPEC energy 
shocks in 1973 and 1979. However, these trends will not necessari- 
ly continue in that future employment patterns will he dictated hy 


the declines in the old industries and the growth in the new indus- 


tries. 


In the primary sector, for example, the lahour force has ex- 
panded over recent years in Quebec, the Atlantic Provinces and 
British Columbia. Every other province has recorded a decline, 
particularly Ontario where most of the employment in these sectors 


has heen located. 


Lakour Force hy Province 
- Primary Sector - 


(9000's) 
GMB Forecasts 

toma ispa2 185 feet 2001 

Ontario 197 188 170 150 130 
Quebec 120 127 12) 120 Lh 
Alberta 107 104 95 R5 15 
Saskatchewan 104 94 R5 dan 45 
British Columbia 64 68 65 60 55 
Atlantic Provinces a 76 75 1 75 
Manitoba _52 _47 _40 _35 _30 
Canada 712 704 655 aera) 545 


ae i= 


As the primary sector continues to decline, the greatest imnact 


will fall on Ontario and the Prairie provinces. 


In the processing (manufacturing, etc.) sector, the lahour 
force is heavily concentrated in Ontario and Quebec which have suf- 
fered the largest job losses in this sector. The four western pro- 
vinces have all gained in this sector as they have attemnted to 
gain their own manufacturing hase and as manufacturers have come in 


to support the energy sector. 


Lahour Force hy Province 
- Processing Sector - 


(n00's) 
GMR Forecasts 

i979 san TR CI98i NOT 

Ontario 786 URE 750 70 450 
Quehec 508 489 450 400 350 
British Columbia 167 172 160 140 120 
Alberta 98 109 100 on RO 
Atlantic Provinces 121 119 110 95 R80 
Matiiteba. 62 64 0 rhe 50 
Saskatchewan 34 37 36 30 7A 
Canada 1,776 1,764 1,665 fo pags 5% 


As the manufacturing sector continues to decline, all provinces 
will lose johs to this sector. The lahour force in Canada will de- 


cline by over 400,000 jobs in this sector hy the vear 2000, 


See 


The other major sector in decline is the construction industry. 
Since 1979, only Alberta and British Columbia have increased their 
labour force participation in this industry. In 1982 alone, the 
industry lost 37,000 johs Canada-wide. This trend is etaeted to 


continue with Quebec .bearing the brunt of the industry's decline. 


The manufacturing and construction sectors are particularly 
hard-hit hy the technological revolution. In 1982, Canadian manu- 
facturers operated at less than 70% of production capacity. Among 
the hardest hit industries were wood (54%), furniture (52%), pri- 
mary metals (57%) and non-metallic mineral products (54%). There 


were 194,000 fewer johs in manufacturing in 1982 than 1981, a dron 


of 9.1%. 


These lahour trends will he exacerhated as firms scramhle to 
automate, striving for efficiency and growth. On a regional hasis, 
since the bulk of the service sector and the new computer industry 
is located in Ontario, that province - while feeling the greatest 
loss of manufacturing jobs - will he cushioned -somewhat hy the 
growth of the service and high-tech sector. At the same time, 
however, this faces Ontario with the dual problem of finding and 
training people to fill the high-tech johs while at the same time 
retraining people in newly-rohotized manufacturing facilities and 


computerized electronic offices. 


The location of high-tech industries is also important in dis- 


cussing regional restructuring. Thus, for example, many of the 
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companies currently centred on U.S. Route 128 or in Silicon Valley, 
California, are looking elsewhere for expansion hecause the costs 
of labour, housing and land have hecome excessive. In the U.S.A., 
Michigan, North Carolina, Arizona and New Hampshire have heen es- 
pecially active in seeking to foster high technology and are meet- 


ing with some success. 


The turnaround in New Hamnshire provides a dramatic example of 
industrial and regional restructuring. Today, 65% of New 
Hampshire's work force lahours in electronics, instrumentation and 
metals. Only ten years ago, 65% worked in shoes, textiles and 
apparel. The state's five top employers now are high tech in whole 
or in part. The key to this success is placed on the state's 
hospitality to business. However, the state also was able to offer 
all the things a high-tech commnany needs, including low cost 
buildings (retro-fitted textile warehouses/mills) and skilled 


(re-trained) labour. 


- The Silicon Valley phenomenon referred to ahove could duplicate 
itself in the Ottawa Valley. Perhans some of these commanies could 
become attracted to low cost resources in Montreal as the city's 
textile industry continues to wane. Also, since the high-tech sec- 
tor does not have to he located close to natural resources, it can 
locate in almost any remote location. This offers tantalizing nos-— 
sibilities for traditionally high areas of unemlovment (e.g., 


Newfoundland) or newly declining towns and cities which threaten to 
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hecome ghost towns as mining companies close down or lone manufac-— 


turers down-size their operations. 


Employment Restructuring 


If it were possible to know the geographic and sectoral stric- 
ture of the job market in the years ahead, it would of course he 
relatively easy to direct neonle to those areas where they are most 
likely to find jobs. In addition, schools and universities would 


find it much easier to train young people for the johs that would 


be available. 


But making. such forecasts is extraordinarily difficult, hecause 
new technology is constantly changing the nature of the skills that 
are needed, making some occupations ohsolete and creating others in 


a manner that seems to he totally unforseeable. 


In addition, the job market will he heavily influenced hy the 
overall prosperity of the economy in general], of specific indus- 


tries, and of specific regions of the country. 
In an attempt to pinnoint the hest industry bets for Canada, 
Prof. Uri Zohar of York University in Toronto has identified the 


following for good job growth: 


- food and heverages 


- rubber and plastics 


ce oe 


transportation equipment 


electrical products 


non-metallic minerals 


chemicals 


He selected these hecause they also nrovide lahour efficiency 
and foster economic growth. On Zohar's list of poor nerformers on 
all fronts are: textiles, knitting mills, wood products, primary 


metals, metal fabricating and petroleum and coal products. 


But this rudimentary analysis only looks at the old indus- 


tries. 


Service industries have provided thousands of johs in Canada 
Since 1951. Today, however, many of those same johs — in hanking, 
insurance, retailing, secretarial, and clerical work - are the 


microprocessor's principal targets. 


Meanwhile, other johs will appear with almost magical sudden- 
ey Thousands of new jobs will he created in the next few vears 
for engineers, engineering aides, laser technicians, drafters, 
assemblers, and computer analysts and programmers. There will] also 
be a severe shortage of trained machinists to make rohots and elec- 
tronic devices. Other new jobs will onen un in fiber optics, in 
genetic engineering, and in computer applications in offices and 


homes. 
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In a general sense, some of the higgest impacts in manufactur- 
ing will hit those people who are just ahove the shop-floor level. 
Many production-related sunervisory functions can he folded into a 
computerized management system. Thus, computer programmers will 


replace production exneditors and production-control personnel. 


Some of the johs in growing sunply in Canada will he: elec- 
tronics engineers, electronics and computer technicians, mechanical 
engineers, programmers, CAD/CAM and rohotics exnerts, technical 
systems analysts, machinists and tool and die makers (for electro- 
nics firms), and draftspersons (again for the electronics indus- 
try), information planners, physicians, lawyers, health care nara- 
medics, sanitation engineers, hartenders, cooks, hotel keepers, 
nurses, social workers, therapists, financial managers/advisors, 
food service workers, space industry technicians, oceanogranhv 


engineers, rohoticists, genetic engineers, hio-technologists. 


On the decline are: civil engineers, comnuter operators, fac- 
tory foremen, file clerks, secretaries, accountants, social scien- 
tists, PR and personnel officers, retail salespersons (electronic 
retailing will take over 20% of all retail sales), spray nainters, 
assemblers, molders, welders, textile workers, hoiler tenders, 
machine-tool operators, electroplaters, high-school teachers, col- 


lege teachers, postal workers, hakers, keypunch operators. 


Predicting such future employment prospects is hazardous due to 


the lack of a reliahle occupational forecasting program in Canada. 


DAT 


The new Canadian Occunation Projection System (COPS) should fill 
the gap but, until it is available, projections have to he hased on 
the forecasts prepared for the United States hy the Pureau of Lahor 
Statistics (BLS) and private forecasting mechanisms such as have 


been used for this report. 


With this caveat, it nevertheless is clear from the foregoing 
that we are experiencing a massive restructuring of Canada's lahour 


pool. 


If a good part of today's unemployment is "structural" - the 
consequence of a chronic mismatch of sunnly and demand in the 
labour market - it is also caused hy a mismatch in the human needs 
for meaningful work in the face of technological change and the 


emerging leisure society. 


All major technological revolutions have traditionally brought 
ahout a reduction in the so-called statutory work—week . This has 


not yet occurred with the micro-electronic revolution. 


Yet a growing number of employees now place a higher value on 
non-working hours and are willing to accent smaller wages if they 
can have more time to themselves. As a result, a number of alter- 
natives to the standard nine-to-five, 40-hour work-week are gaining 
momentum: flextime, compressed workweek, ,jjoh sharing, work shar- 
ing, part-time shifts, sahatical leaves, longer vacations, and 


gliding retirement. 
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These innovations have, however, been slow to catch on 
and/or have heen given little encouragement hy labour, management, 
and government in Canada. Fven when they are adopted, the focus of 
attention remains on the outmoded 40-hour work-week. Yet several 
studies have shown that a reduction in the work-week is essential 
if we are to avoid massive unemployment - even with the new joh- 
creating industries coming on stream. A so-called work-week of 30, 
28 or even 24 or 20 hours is both inevitahle and necessary if we 


are to provide meaningful job opportunities for all. 


This again, is evidence of the lahour restructuring that is 


occurring inexorahly in Canadian society. 
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SECTION C - IMPLICATIONS FOR TRAINING AND RETRAINING 


Over the next 20 years in Canada, glohal restructuring, industrial 
restructuring, employment restructuring, technological change, and the 
emerging leisure society will affect hetween 4 and & million existing 
jobs. We will see a radical restructuring of work as current skills 


are devalued and new ones are created at an ever-increasing rate. 


At the same time, we shall see tomorrow's workers graduating -from 
education programs that no longer equin them with the skills required 


for meaningful employment in an unanticinatedly changed world. 

These shifts constitute both our problem and our challenge. The 
problem lies in dealing effectively and fairly with the immediate seri- 
ous dislocations afflicting Canadian workers. Beyond that, our chal- 
lenge is to see the future as clearly as possible so that we can mohil- 
ize our resources and invest in the skills of tomorrow's workers. 


We must respond in two ways: 


1) A re-emphasis on excellence in education; and 


2) Creative new training and retraining programs. 
1. Formal Education 


The scientific, technical, and language skills of our young 


people has declined to the noint of embarassment. Hardly anv of. 


OOTEs 


our students (certainly less than 10%) study even one vear of phv—- 
sics. Most study only about half of the mathematics and science 
studied by children in many of Canada's competitor countries. 
English language admission standards to Canadian universities have 
had to be lowered in order to cater to the functional illiteracy of 


many of our graduating high school classes. 


This has come about through the over-concentration on arts 
subjects. Indeed, the University of Toronto complained ahout two 
years ago concerning the poor demand for arts classes and the over= 
demand for management school programs. Furthermore, the UJ. of T. 
announced that it would no longer accept credits in computer stu- 


dies, accounting, and family studies for admission purposes. 


Clearly the universities of this country have not heen concen- 
trating on preparing pneople to live in the Canada of the future 


toward which students understood they were heading. 


In addition, innovation and research and development in this 
country are severely lacking. Again much of the resnonsibility for 
this lies with the university system. Most university curricula do 


not contain any courses on creative thinking or modes of reasoning 


and tend to stress linear outdated suhjects. 
Furthermore, in the age of the microchin, educators still 


dehate whether or not to allow the use of calculators in class. 


Meanwhile their students have microcomputers at home. 
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Vocational Training 


Canada has been fortunate to he equinped with a network of 
Community Colleges across Canada which have heen trving valliantly 


to provide vocational training skills demanded hy a fast-growing 


workforce. 


Classrooms are filled, day and night, by a general public which 


understands full well its need for vocational training and retrain- 


ing. 


These attempts are not sufficient. It is almost impossible to 


receive training in robotics in Canada. 


Types of Training Required 


Regardless of which institution provides it, Canadians need 


training and retraining in the following areas: 


a) physics, science, mathematics, hiology, computer science 
bh) electronics, rohotics, technology planning and management 
c) global product mandating, international marketing 

d) creative thinking and innovation 

e) life-style skills to he ahle to adant to change 

f)  career/job counselling, social skills, communication 

gz) leisure counselling 


h) technical vocational] skills of all tyvnes 
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Continuous Retraining 


When previous generations graduated from high school or col- 
lege they were considered to he trained for life. Fven the last 
generation thought that way - and it is the last generation that has 


set ahout to teach the new generation. 


Suddenly, many lucky enough to have johs are finding them 
selves going nowhere —- locked into a dead-end career —- and this is 
likely to he exacerhated hy increased levels of automation in the 


office and the factory. 


Others, who have lost their johs, or have graduated and never 


had a joh, are being forced to rethink the careers they've chosen. 


"The days when, hy and large, a nerson could he trained once 
to work for the rest of their life have gone hy the hoard," says 


Allan Ehedes of the Toronto School of Rusiness. Fven in relatively 


modest cases of automation, workers can expect to have to take re- 


training and upgrading courses every two or three vears. Changing 
markets will mean that workers might have to change johs or he com 


pletely retrained every 5 or 6 years. 


As much as 40% of Canada's work force already needs retraining 
or upgrading or will need it in the next few years of this decade. 
By 1990, this groun plus perhaps another 20% of the workforce, will 


need to be trained all over again. 


=e 


This could mean at least 1 million workers would have to take 
some form of retraining every single year - a tremendous through- 
put with which our existing mechanisms prohably will be unahle to 
cope. What makes this even more difficult is the lack of coordina- 
tion of educational policy across Canada and even within provinces 
where, by and large, the universities are heavily favoured over 


community colleges in terms of the resources placed at their dis- 


posal. 


On top of all this, of course, the move toward a leisure soci- 
ety has other ramifications. A later start in working life might 
be expected with higher education available to all until the age of 
25 or thereabouts. On the other hand, with chean home comnuters a 
child can hegin his/her working life at the age of 7 or so. 
Indeed, when computers provide inexpensive education facilities, 
learning (and, hence, retraining) will hecome a lifelong domesti- 
cated activity - as natural as watching television today - and as 
time-consuming. 

Thus does the ubiquitous electronicc environment transform 


every facet of life. 
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SECTION D - POSSIBLE POLICY OPTIONS 
SECTION D — POSSIBLE POLICY OPTIONS 


The amount of work which needs to he done in Canadian aay is 
decreasing, particularly due to the microelectronic revolution and the 
emerging post-industrial leisure society. At the same time, the avail- 


able lahour pool is expanding. 


On the basis that all Canadians should have, and do indeed seek, 
meaningful "work" with which to occupy their lives, policy ontions 
which are adapted will have to focus on providing skills to all those 
who wish to work. At the same time, the availahle work will somehow 
have to he allocated out to the available labour pool on some equitable 


basis. 


The following policy options, not all of which are original ideas, 
all focus on the need to equip all Canadians to secure a satisfying 


amount of meaningful work within an emerging post-industrial leisure 


society. 


1. Short-term Options 


The challenge of the present and the immediate short-term is 


to find meaningful work for unemployed Canadians - whether they are 


structurally unemployed or not. 


Clearly, it would he futile to begin any skills retraining 


grams for these unemploved neople if they are still unable to 
pro s 
find a joh. 
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(a) 


Shorter Work-—Week 


As an immediate measure, the statutory work-week should 
be reduced by 10% in order to free up meaningful work opnor- 
tunities for all Canadians. This should be accompanied hy a 
legislative ban on overtime to prevent ahuses and to prevent 


labour costs (and, hence, price inflation) from rising. 


If necessary, the program could he nhased-in by cutting 
the work-week hy 5% immediately plus the han on overtime. 
This reduction could he increased to 10% after 6 months in 
order to ease the burden on wage earners who would have to 
accept lower pay. However, it is suggested that the employee 
ahsorb 50% of the pay cut in lieu of the henefit of extra time 
off. The government could finance the other 5O% hy wav of in- 
come supplement. This could come from the U.I.C. fund and he 
paid by way of adjustment to the emplover's corporate statu- 


tory deduction remittances, i.e., firms would cut emloyee 


wages hy only 5% over one year and deduct a further 5% (income 


supplement) from their monthly U.I.C. remittances. The firm 
thus gains 10% to pay to an additional employee who mist he 
hired via Canada Manpower, thus reducing the drain on the 
U.I.C. program. If necessary, the firm should also receive a 
training incentive to encourage it to retrain the new 


employee. 
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(b) Job Sharing/Retraining 


The present joh sharing scheme whereby an emnloyee works 
4 days and is paid by the U.I.C. fund for 1 dav (to stay at 
home!) is short-sighted folly. While similar to a reduction 
in the work-week for that employee, if he/she is to he naid hy 
the U.I.C. fund then the employee should he paid not to stay 
at home but to take training courses to equin him/her for 


alternate future employment. 


The existing policy should he changed immediately in this 


regard. 
(c) Youth Employment Scheme (YES) 


The present level of unemployment is most severe in the 
15-19 year-old age hracket, narticularly in Ouehec and the 


Atlantic provinces. 


A special Youth Fnployment Scheme (YFS) should he Jaunch- 


ed immediately. This could he comprised of several parts: 


(i) <A 2-day intensive seminar on "Joh Market Tactics" to 
| better equip young people in their search for emnloy- 
ment. Glohal Management Bureau, Inc., has developed 

and taught such a course in conjunction with Sheridan 


College in Oakville, with nositive results. Generally © 
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(d) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


sneaking, young neonle have had no coaching in how to 
profile their skills vis-a-vis the availahle joh market 
or on how to obtain interviews. This course effective- 
ly meets this need. (It can, of course, be annlied to 


any age group of displaced workers. ) 


Short-term (1 to 6 months) "internshins" with firms 
(while on U.I.C. looking for a joh) at no cost to the 
firm other than staff time devoted to orienting the in- 


tern to the workplace of that narticular firm. 


Part-time or Seasonal Jobs naid for hy U.I.C. for 2 
months, then 50/50 with the firm for 2 months, hoth at 
minimum wage levels. This can nrovide the onnortunity 
for an employee to prove him/herself to a nrosnective 
employer and can result in full-time employment heing 


offered. 


Such a scheme would at least solve the immediate chal- 


| lenge of taking Canada's unemployed youths off the unemplov- 


ment rolls. 


Local Initiatives Program (LIP) 


While the LIP program was not without its faults, an op- 


tion might he to revive it in some modified form in an attermt 


to deal with the present short-term crisis in unemployment. 
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(e) High-Tech Salary and Training Incentives 


(f) 


Governments could consider paying a large portion of the 
salaries of employees of advanced technology firms starting un 
new operations in Canada. These funds would he used to heln 
the new venture get off the ground and provide it with an in- 


centive to train people that it couldn't otherwise hire on the 


job market. 


Manpower-—By—Results (MBR) 


Officials at the government's manpower centres should he 
paid partly hy results, which in some centres seem to he prac- 
tically nil. They should help unemployed people comnile a 
skills inventory profile and find out their willingness to do 
weekend work, shift work, almost anything. Then they should 
badger employers ahout the ways in which they could reduce 
costs by taking advantage of this willingness. Mannower staff 
should thus he held accountable for job pierre as are em 
ployment agency staff in the private sector. Such "Mannower- 
By-Results" would determine the effectiveness of the entire 
Manpower program. Poor performers should he Suinserten and, 
if necessary, sent on training courses to heln imnrove their 


job-placement effectiveness. 
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(h) 


(i) 


Goodwill Employmént 


Employers should be encouraged to raise their intake of 
trainees for social or goodwill reasons. If necessary, the 
government could suhsidize the salaries of such trainees or 
allow the firm to write off the trainee's salary as a goodwill 


donation or to claim a tax credit. 
Training and Relocation Centres 


Another option might be to set un pilot retraining cen- 
tres in areas where employment is most hurt by industrial and 
technological restructuring (e.g., Sudbury, Hamilton, St. 
Catharines, B.C. logging communities, Montreal needle trade 
areas, etc.). Such retraining centres could he onerational hy 
mid-summer to begin their retraining classes and to provide 
job skills inventory and jjoh search services for displaced 
workers. A centre like this in Netroit has retrained auto— 


workers as machinists, draftsmen, comnuter operators and rohot 


‘repairers. Desnite the depressed auto market, more than 60% 


of these trainees have heen placed in new johs. 


Employer-—Provided Job Centres 


The Faton Corporation of Cleveland offers outplacement 
services at some of its locations for laid-off management 


employees. The firm makes’ long-distance phone lines and 
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secretarial services available and provides counselling in joh 


search, interview techniques, and resume preparation. 


Such centres should he encouraged in Canada. It would 
greatly assist displaced workers, many of whom have to learn 
how to go hack to the job market after heing continuously em- 


ployed for long periods of time. 
Short- to Medium—-Term Options 


Even though the short-term Jevel of structural unemployment 
might he addressed hy short-term policy options such as those out- 
lined above, it is clear from the earlier sections of this renort 
that the workplace will continue to he buffeted hy change in the 


late 1980's and early 1990's. 


This change will he manifest hy a continued decline of the 
blue-collar sector, a prohable levelling off in the white-collar 
sector, and a significant upturn in the service/recreation (leisure 


society) sector hy the mid 90's. 


While white-collar workers have and are facing the need for 
retraining due to technological change, hy and large they have not 
experienced the job displacement that will hegin in the mid-term 


future. 


Clearly, Canada is going to he faced with varying levels and 


types of stmictural unemployment and joh redesign for the next 
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several decades. Therefore, there is a need for more permanent and 


long-lasting policy options and mechanisms to he put in place at an 


early date. 


(a) Traineeships 


(b) 


To ensure that never again will Canada's youth he faced 
with today's abhorent level of unemployment, onpnortunities 
should he created for neople in the 15-19 age groun as part of 
a new system of traineeships. Traineeshins would entail a 
combination of training and employed work organized jointly hv 
employers, unions, educational authorities and vocational 
training institutes and organizations. The government would 
pay a portion of the trainee's wage to the emplover and would 


cover the cost of training. 
Individual Training Account (ITA) 


As the number of young peonle in the population dimi- 
nishes in relative size, policy may have to move away from 
programs to help new workers enter the labour force and focus 
on developing plans to heln. with re- entrv, upgradine of 
skills, and eventual withdrawal from the lahour force into 


early retirement. 


One particularly interesting approach that might deal 


with this is something called an Individual Training Account. 
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Through this mechanism, displaced workers or those in need of 


retraining could have their needs met. 


An account would he established for every one of Canada's 
payroll workers. It would he finded hy contrihutions from 
both workers and employers. Workers would use the money in 
the account to cover retraining and relocation costs if thev 
are displaced. Any unused funds at the time of retirement 


would he vested in the emnloyee with interest. 


Such a plan, heing advocated hy Senator Gary Hart of 
Colorado (and a U.S. presidential aspirant) would create a new 
set of incentives sadly lacking in traditional joh training 
Schemes « First, neople would he unlikely to take frivolous 
courses when their own money was at stake. While this would 
not necessarily be the case, conditionality governing quali- 
fied courses ccould he huilt into the program. Second, an ITA 
would put pressure on companies to avoid lav-offs that would 
cost them their share of the accumilated funds. It might even 
encourage them to innovate hy opening un new divisions which 
could ahsorh the workers displaced from divisions with declin- 
ing productivity. Third, an ITA could decrease lahour turn- 
over (which is costly to emplovers) since a worker who quits 


would lose the employer's share of the fund. 


This potential mechanism certainly seems to offer a 


longer-term solution to retraining needs. Ford Motor Comnany 
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(c) 


has started a similar scheme and, as part of a new union con- 
tract in the U.S.A., is putting 5 cents per hour into retrain- 


ing programs for each employee. 
"Educare" 


Psychologist Seymour Sarason has suggested that govern— 
ments might institute an "educare" program similar to Medi- 
care. Every employee would be entitled to return to school 
for a specified length of time at mublic exnense for further 
education, training, or retraining. The emnlovee would accu- 
mulate "educare" credits which he/she could cash in regardless 
of whether or not a career change was a matter of choice or a 
result of changing employment patterns. See. the 
type of courses selected would have to he controlled to pre- 


vent frivolous use of public funds. 


West Germany has a similar program wherehv everv adult 


has an entitlement of 2 years full-time training during which 


period he/she receives a graduated income suhsidyv of un to 90% 
of the last salary earned - as much as 100% for low-income 


earners. 
This scheme clearly has various attractive features. 


Alternatively it could he combined with the Individual Train- 


ing Account (ITA) option outlined ahove. 
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(d) Computer Literacy Instruction Program (CLIP) 


A majority of people fear, or at least do not understand 
microelectronic technology. To overcome this fear, we mist 
enhance public awareness and understanding of the technology. 
One way would be to offer Commuter Literacy Instruction Pro- 
grams (CLIP) to not only orient Canadians toward the techno- 
logy but also to get them to start using it. Most of the 
Telidon units scattered throughout shopping donee stand un- 
attended and unutilized. A possible mechanism to overcome 
this fear would he to operate CLIP programs in such settings 
as "computer camps", etc. Simple pieces of equipment also 
could he set up in Canada Manpower centres, post offices, and 


other high-traffic government facilities. 


Medium— to Long-Term Options 


The foregoing program options, to the extent that they are 
adopted should he revised, updated, replaced, or cancelled on a 
regular hasis in response to the continued restmicturing of the 


Canadian workplace. 


For the longer-term, we must hegin now to educate the next 
generation of workers in a different fashion than has heen the case 
to date. As indicated earlier, educational curricula mist he 
"futurized" to provide for creative thinking and innovative skills, 
future planning skills, life-style skills, and leisure skills, 
among others. 
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The leaders of Canada's organizations in the years after 2000 
have just started in kindergarten. Thev must he able to work with 
computer technology just as comfortably as we have worked with nen 


and paper. 


Similarly, our training and re-training systems mist he made 
so anticinative of change that never again will a worker have to he 
laid off hecause that person lacks the skills to do a joh. A 
least, if they are laid off, thev should have the skills to walk 


straight into another joh where there is high demand for workers. 


This is no utopian dream. Based on the leisure society scena- 
rios outlined earlier in this report, this does not necessarily re- 
quire more mechanisms than have already heen ontlined. <A permanent 
retraining scheme such as ITA or Fducare should he ajJl that is re- 


quired in terms of mechanisms. 
Role of Government, Education, Business and Unions 


However, even such a long-term mechanism will not stay viahle 
unless government, husiness, education and lahour unions play a 


full part to ensure the mechanism stays responsive to anticinated 


future change. 


While the COPS system will go a long way towards improved 
forecasting of occupational restmicturing, as we have seen, techno- 


logical change occurs so fast that jobs can he made ohsolete from 
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one year to the next. This is not very conducive to the effective 


management of future change. 


It might he prudent to form a Canada-wide multi-level task 
force (involving governments, husiness, education, lahour and Ran 
institutes) with a mandate to keep an eye out for future imnacts on 
employment natterns. Perhaps to he called the Canadian Fmnloyment 
Restructuring Taskforce (CFRT), such a groun might fall under the 


auspices Of the Ministry of Employment and Immigration and work 


closely with the COPS groun. 


Only with such Canada-wide cooperation, can the nation avoid a 
repeat of the present unemployment crisis as we move into the post- 


industrial leisure society. 
Impact on Government, Education, Business and Unions 


(a) Governments across Canada must do a hetter joh of coordinating 
the country's educational and vocational training mechanisms. 
The COPS system must he made onerational as soon as possible 
and its prognostications published Sem RuIS and as widely as 
possible in order to alert other sectors and the public at 
large as to future employment natterns. We want no more sur- 
prises. In addition, a variety of short-, medium- and long- 
term mechanisms similar to those outlined in this report mist 
be implemented as hastily aS is feasible. In addition, govern- 


ments should sort out and rationalize the vast arrav of 
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(b) 


incentives that it now offers to a variety of industries, 
mostly older ones that are in an inevitable decline. The CFRT 
mechanism outlined ahove, in cooperation with the Rusiness 
Council of National Issues, should advise government on which 
industries to support through incentive programs. These pro- 
grams should he in harmony with the nost-industrial revolution 
So as to smooth out its eye impacts and so as to canitalize 
on Canada's economic opportunities within the context of the 
glohal marketplace. In the end, it mist he recognized that 
the only logical solution to long-term mass unemnloyment lies 
in a redistribution of work and leisure through emnlovment 
restructuring, lifelong worker education and retraining, and 


implementation of non-traditional work natterns. 


Education institutions must revamp their curricula to ensure 
Canada has the right mix of technical skills for the new tech- 
nological age. We doubt that universities can meet this need 


due to their over-focus on intellectual pnursuit of knowledge 


and arts for their own sake. In the long-run, as we move into 


the leisure society, this may he a good thing. In the inter- 
im, vocational training and retraining should he left to the 
community college system which, along with husiness and pri- 
vate training institutes, possess a well-—halanced resource 
hase of workplace-experienced teachers and modern technology. 
However, hoth sets of institutions mist revamn their curricula 
to include the new skills outlined earlier. Fven so, we are 
concerned that these institutions cannot meet the throughnut 


capacity needs of the millions of workers who will] require to 
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(c) 


(d) 


he trained and retrained. Fither their hidgets mist he vastly 
increased or additional and supplementary kinds of training 
centres must be estahlished across the country. Like the 
Canada Manpower centres, all these educational institutions 
must he made accountable for their performance on some kind of 
"graduation-and-employment-hy-results" hasis. Good education 


is a prerequisite to Canada's technological and economic 


progress. 


Business mist place far greater emphasis on internal career 
planning and training and development - to invest in its own 
future hy investing in its human resources and enahling them 
and itself to hecome proactive to post-industrial revolution— 
ary change. Business also might consider funding educational 
programs at universities and colleges in the future demand 
areas of technical and vocational training. As well, business 
must he far more innovative in its R#D activities and, just as 
important, in introducing new work natterns such as flextime 
ane work-weeks into its nost-industrial onerating en- 


vironment. 


* 
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Unions, at all costs, must avoid the temptation to hecome neo- 
Luddites relative to the introduction of new technologies into 
the workplace. Rather, they should adopt a progressive stance 
by trying to protect worker employability instead of johs ner 
se. They should thus become involved in employee training and 
retraining schemes and should campaign for more leisure- 


society-oriented work patterns. 
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Conclusion 


In the pervasive change of the post-industrial revolution lies un- 


precedented opportunity for Canada. 


To grasp this opportunity, governments, education, business and 


unions must work together to avoid the dangers of heing left hehind. 


This requires a reconstruction approach to capital formation, tax 
incentives, marketing, research and develonment and, ahove all, human 


resources education, training and develonment. 


The hasic neglect of education and training will short-—change 
Canada's economic future. The nature of the change hefore us demands 


that we cast off old ways of thinking, old analyses, old solutions. 


This report has shown that we must do nothing less than trade the 
familiar and comfortable for the new, the challenging and the diffi- 
cult. If we can do that and train Canada's neonle for the future, 
there is no doubt that this country can ohtain its fair share of the 
post-industrial glohal marketplace - and all the rewards that it will 


bring. 
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THIS BACKGROUND PAPER IS AVAILABLE FOR 
REFERENCE AT CANADIAN RESEARCH LIBRARIES IN BOTH 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGES. 


THE REPORT OF THE SKILL DEVELOPMENT LEAVE TASK 
FORCE, "LEARNING A LIVING IN CANADA", IS 
GENERALLY DISTRIBUTED. TO RECEIVE COPIES OF ‘THE 


REPORT) sCONTACT: 


»Enquiries and Distribution 
x Public Affairs 
Employment and Immigration Commission 
140 Promenades du Portage 
Hull, Québec 
K1A 0J9 
(819) 994-6313 
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